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courage to let ourselves go a long way." In looking backwards, he now came to regard The Birth of Tragedy, in spite of many blunders, as the most important of his youthful works, as the one which most thoroughly, if somewhat dimly, expressed his inmost being. On the other hand, some things in Human, All Too Human seemed to him a sort of aberration, or an excessive contrast to his previous work. This was due to the vexation and disappointment which the Wagnerian music and his extraordinary love and veneration for Wagner had entailed. Nevertheless, these aberrations, he felt, were absolutely necessary for the course of his development. In sending the MS. of the preface to the publisher, he writes from Sils-Maria (August 16th, 1886) : "The bit of psychology which this preface contains might well be interesting enough in itself to launch the book ; it is an essential contribution to the intelligent study of my books and to the personal development, not easy to understand, which underlies those books. I wrote it in the last months of my winter stay in Nice, except for a few touches added in the Engadine. I suggest that this volume should be the first that you put into circulation: it is the easiest of all to understand, and the best preparation for my philosophy. It has friends in the United States, in Holland, in Italy and above all in France."
In the autumn of 1886 my brother went from Sils-Maria to Ruta on the Italian Biviera. He liked the place immensely, and would no doubt have stayed longer had he not been driven away by uncongenial society. In a letter to Peter Gast (October, 1886) he gives a delightful account of the district: " Just a line from this wonderful nook, where I think I would rather see you than in Munich even. Picture to yourself an island in the JEgean archipelago, with forests and mountains scattered about haphazard, that by some accident has one day swum to the mainland and cannot